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they- interpret their concrete research, they usually deal in the ordinary
language of child and social psychology. For example, Lewin (1939),
Lewin, Lippitt, and White (1939), and Lippitt (1939), in discussing certain
investigations of children's behavior in a group under democratic or auto-
cratic patterns of dominance, alternate between unfamiliar linguistics such
as "total behavior," "total field," "group and member space of free move-
ment," "social powerfield," and "function of life space," and the employ-
ment of everyday language that anyone can understand: activity or con-
duct, social situation, individual and group effort to accomplish a given
task, the distribution of authority or power among individuals in a given

FIGURE 14, showing a person, P, in a social field moving through a series
of barriers, a, b, c, toward a goal, G. Features of the life space of the person
are shown in the subdivisions of P: i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.
group, the place of subjective or internal factors in determining conduct,
and so on.
Stripped of its fancy jargon, topology has much in common with the
personalistic and interactional schools of social psychology. While it has
sharpened some of the concepts to be tested by observation and experiment,
it has at the same time stimulated a heavy growth of terminology that
may prove in the end a great "barrier" to the movement toward a sounder
psychology of personality.
The personalistic theory. Also in contrast to the study of thought and
conduct by means of defining, dissecting, and examining specific elements
is the standpoint represented by "personalistic psychology," with which
the name of Stern (1938) has been closely associated.5 The essential features
of this theory may be summarized from the work of G. W. Allport (i937a,
i937b), since his own standpoint has been so largely influenced by that
5 Stern is far better known for his extensive work dealing with individual differences and
mental elements which he termed "differential psychology" than for his contribution to a
theory of personality. (Sec Stern, 1900, 1911.)